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sooner or later, (if Latin is to remain), Caesar will have 
to go as Second Year reading. Pending the accom- 
plishing of this desirable change teachers will recoil 
from forcing pupils to memorize during the first year 
words that do not occur in Second Year Latin, and 
perhaps not in Third or Fourth. Successful First Year 
books of to-day are successful because they prepare for 
Caesar only. When the reading selected for Second 
Year Latin is material that is interesting for its own 
sake to boys and girls (it need not be literary skim milk, 
it must not be childish), Caesar will withdraw from his 
strange, unhappy, and uncongenial position of grammar- 
master for the young, and will resume his proper digni- 
fied place in literature as grim soldier, statesman, and 
philosopher. Then such a book as Dr. Reynolds's will 
leap into deserved popularity. 

From a purely technical point of view there are too 
many hints and explanations in the book. They 
hinder the teacher, because they are just so many more 
things to be explained to the class. They hinder the 
pupil, because they distract his attention from the 
essential facts. Nowhere is the principle 'The half is 
greater than the whole' more important than in a First 
Year Latin book. Another similar fault lies in the fact 
that the author has allowed his natural desire for 
scientific completeness to lead him to incorporate in the 
book material wholly useless for a beginner — material 
in fact that is out of place in any book except a complete 
reference Grammar for University students. A nota- 
ble instance of this is the exhaustive information on 
pronouns and adverbs given on pages 180-183. It is 
bad for such things to be in a Beginners' book, no 
matter how plainly the teacher tells the class to ignore 
them. The fact that they are there, staring the timid 
learner in the face, discourages him, for he fears that the 
evil day is merely postponed, that some day he must 
memorize it all — must swallow the indigestible mass, 
and is disheartened, sometimes unconsciously, by the 
prospect. 

A splendid feature of the book is its copious hints in 
connection with Latin-English etymology. This is a 
field in which the eye of the learner accomplishes more 
than the voice of the teacher, and the frequent appeal 
to the eye along this line of progress is most profit- 
able. 

The best feature of the book is the reading lessons. 
These are well calculated to be interesting to boys and 
girls. They begin with short readings in nature study 
under such topics as earth, sun, moon, stars, winds, 
seasons, etc. These are followed by short readings on 
boyhood life in Roman days,including (in School) colors, 
measures of time and space, numbers and arithmetic, 
reading and writing, and (out of School) the house, the 
home life of a boy, and a visit to the city. Then follows 
the story of Arminius, a Suebian boy, in which we meet 
Gauls and Germans. 

The lessons are full of stimulating information, and 
bristling with opportunities for a live teacher to waken 
the interest and kindle the zeal of his pupils. The book 



is well worth a trial in Schools where local private 

interests do not make it impossible. 

Central High School, a T ^ T -r r tr n „ m „ 

Philadelphia. ARTHUR W. HOWES. 

Virgil and Isaiah : A Study of the Pollio, with Transla- 
tions, Notes, and Appendices. By Thomas 
Fletcher Royds. Oxford: B. H Blackwell (1918). 
5 shillings. 
This attractive little volume, by the author of The 
Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil, is a worthy companion 
to the editions of single books of the Aeneid published 
by the same firm. It is to be hoped that it is an earnest 
of more contributions of the kind. In his Preface the 
author expresses his preference for the spelling Virgil, 
quoting to the confusion of innovators Matthew 
Arnold's refusal to pass his life in a wilderness of 
pedantry, in order that posterity may enter into an 
orthographical Canaan, a remark which sounds as 
impressive and means as little (especially in this con- 
nection) as some of the other utterances of that sapient, 
critic. 

Mr. Royds believes that the child of the poem was the 
unborn offspring of Octavian and Scribonia, and, 
although that infant turned out to be a girl, and a very 
naughty one at that, no other conclusion seems tenable 
in the face of verse 49, cara deum suboles, magnum 
Iovis incrementum. Besides this question, the intro- 
ductory pages discuss the nature and character of 
prophecy, the historical background of Vergil and 
Isaiah, and other interesting and pertinent topics, 
interspersed with obiter dicta on the stirring events of 
.1914-1918. Mr. Royds considers Vergil, as well as 
Isaiah, a true prophet of Christ, not, however, in the 
sense of the earlier generation of commentators ; 
for he did not foresee the birth of Jesus of Nazareth; 
still less did he forecast the theology of the Incarnation; 
but ... he saw a great light from afar and was 
glad in it already. 

The Latin text is followed by two English versions, 
one "an almost line for line" translation into smoothly- 
reading hexameters, and the other a paraphrase into 
Biblical prose. The text and translation of Georgics 
1.118-146 and 2.458-end are also given. These selec- 
tions are all provided with brief explanatory notes at 
the bottom of the page, one of which enriches our 
vocabulary with the useful word "antikreophagous". 
The Appendices are three in number. The first 
discusses the textual problem of the last four lines of 
the Eclogue. Since Mr. Royds apparently decides in 
favor of the manuscript reading, cui non risere parentes, 
one is somewhat puzzled to find in his text qui non risere 
parenti; and the footnote, while it seems to imply that 
the latter reading is the result of a consultation of 
Holdsworth's Remarks on Virgil, makes no direct 
mention of a change of opinion. In Appendix B the 
author discusses the literary sources of the Eclogue, 
finding "very little evidence that Virgil had read the 
whole Book of Isaiah", but abundant traces of Jewish 
influence. The striking likeness of 3787-794 of the 
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Sibylline Oracles 1 and Isaiah n is illustrated by a 
translation of the former into English hexameters. 
Appendix C furnishes a conspectus of the Messianic 
passages in Isaiah, and the full and suggestive book 
concludes with lines on Saint Paul at the tomb of Vergil 
from a fifteenth century mass. 
University of Pennsylvania. JOHN C. KOLFE. 



The Story of Eleusis. A Lyrical Drama. By Louis V. 
Ledoux. New York: The Macmillan Company 
(1916). Pp. xiv + 96. 
It is perhaps a severer test of poetic power to write 
interestingly on a topic that is centuries old than to 
strike out a new theme. Mr. Ledoux bravely faced the 
test, and has stood it well. He was wise in choosing one 
of the loveliest of the Greek myths, that of Demeter 
and Persephone, treated with exceptional beauty in the 
'Homeric' Hymn to Demeter, as the groundwork of his 
"lyrical drama". While there is nothing novel in his 
handling of the story, he has produced a readable and 
in places really charming poem. The style and versifi- 
cation are, with a. few exceptions, facile and graceful, 
and some passages show real beauty of thought and 
expression, as for example the lines 

For life is like a mound of shifting sand 
On some low island set in leagues of sea; 
The winds of being blow from out the waste, 
And up the beaches rolls the crumbling wave. 

Everywhere a fine and delicate feeling for the loveliness 
of nature is evident. 

The piece is constructed in five acts, as follows: 
I Persephone — scene laid in Sicily, on the hillside 
whence she was carried off by Hades; II Beside the 
Well at Eleusis — Demeter in the guise of an old woman 
is hired to tend the infant Demophon ; III Demeter at 
Eleusis — her plan of making the child immortal is 
frustrated by the terrified mother; IV Persephone in 
Hades's realm, and released by command of Zeus; V 
The temple — the institution of the Eleusinian ritual. 

The poem is hardly likely to be effective if played as a 
drama, nor indeed need we suppose that the author 
intended it for actual performance; yet a dramatic 
reading of large parts of it, in costume, given by stu- 
dents of Barnard College, proved to be very interesting. 
Columbia University. E. D. Perry. 



Studies in Stichomythia. By John Leonard Hancock. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press (1917). 

Pp. 97. 75 cents. 
The dialogue in Homer suffered from two limitations: 
a formula was used to introduce the speaker, and the 
poet's objection to enjambement prevented the exchange 
of brief utterances. But the drama made possible the 
mimesis of actual conversation. In tragedy, which 
came into being at the time when the archaic art of 
Greece was laying undue stress on form at the expense 
of true imitation, the briefer conversations tended to 
fall into the line-dialogue, the so-called stichomythy. 

*Oracula Sibyllina, recensuit Aloisius Rzach, Vindobonae, 1891, 
p. 90. 



Dr. Hancock has investigated certain phases of this 
strange literary phenomenon. His Studies fall natur- 
ally into three groups of about equal length: (1) The 
motives and uses of stichomythy in Attic tragedy and 
in Seneca (Introduction, Chapters I, II; we note in 
passing that Sophocles in contrast with his two rivals 
shows the freedom of the true artist, and that, "though 
Seneca achieved a surface brilliance, an epigrammatic 
subtlety, he went no further"); (2) Special devices of 
the line-dialogue in Greek tragedy, and similar features 
in the conversational parts of the Platonic dialogue 
(Chapters III, IV) ; (3) Survivals in post-classic drama, 
from the Latin plays of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies and the early French, Italian and English drama, 
to Shakespeare, and finally to Meredith and the modern 
prose drama (Chapters V, VI). 

The author rejects the conclusion of Gross (Die 
Stichomythie, etc., 1905) that the line-dialogue arose 
from the influence of choral responsion, and finds for 
its use three original motives: the agonistic tendency 
of all Greek literature, the love of subtlety, and the 
fondness for symmetry. The emphasis which he lays in 
his Introduction (compare also page 10) upon the first 
of these motives leaves the impression that he regards 
it as more than anything else the cause of stichomythy. 
This theory is hardly supported by the evidence. In 
the tragedy which is in all probability the earliest that 
we possess, the Supplices of Aeschylus, there are six 
stichomythie passages, and of these three contain no 
agonistic element, two more only a 'touch', and only one 
a real wrangle. In the other plays which Dr. Hancock 
analyses there is abundant evidence that the line- 
dialogue was used frequently for other purposes than 
as a vehicle for debate, repartee, etc. Again, the 
stichomythie passages of Seneca, who is far from origins, 
"are more uniformly agonistic in spirit than those of 
Greek tragedy". Finally, in Aristophanes' the debate 
is a prominent feature, yet stichomythy plays an 
insignificant part : in the Agons of both the Clouds and 
the Frogs, for example, the dialogue is exceedingly free. 
Hence it is' hard to believe that the agonistic tendency 
of Greek literature had very much to do with the origin 
of stichomythy. Nor do we think that the author is 
reasoning in the right direction when he argues that 
subtlety is one of the reasons for the adoption by the 
father of tragedy of the line-dialogue as a literary form. 
We should prefer to hold that the love of subtle retort 
and flash of wit which is seen in so much of Greek 
literature finds in the line-dialogue an excellent medium 
of expression. For this keenness of retort is equally 
manifest in the forensic speeches of Sophocles and 
Euripides, in the Antigone, the Alcestis and the Medea, 
for example. Therefore, while Dr. Hancock by his 
analyses has made clear two very important features 
of stichomythy, it seems to us that he has been led to 
emphasize unduly the value of these as evidence for 
the explanation of its origin. 



'Comedy is outside the limits of the dissertation. 



